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We are perhaps still too near the cradle. We lack the 
aerial perspective. What is certain is that this work, un- 
dertaken on the initiative of the Emperor, my august 
Master, and under the auspices of her Majesty the Queen 
of the Netherlands, will develop in the future. As was 
said on a memorable occasion by the President of our 
third commission, " The greater the progress made on the 
road of time, the more clearly will its importance come 
out." Now, gentlemen, the first step has been taken. 
Let us unite our efforts and profit by experience. The 
good seed is sown ; let the harvest come. As regards 
myself, I, who have reached the term of my career and the 
downward slope of life, consider it as a supreme con- 
solation to have seen the opening of new perspectives 
for the good of humanity, and to have been able to cast 
my eyes into the brightness of the future. (Prolonged 

cheers.) 

■ » i 

Address of Prime Minister Steen. 

At the opening of the Interparliamentary Peace Conference 
at Christiania, Norway, Aug. 2, 

Gentlemen: The Committee on Organization has 
done me the honor to invite me to open the ninth Inter- 
parliamentary Peace and Arbitration Conference in the 
capital of Norway, and I have thankfully accepted the 
honorable duty. 

I know with certainty that I am at this moment the 
interpreter of the feelings, not only of my fellow citizens 
assembled here, but of the entire Norwegian people, its 
parliament and its government, when I greet and wel- 
come in their name the foreign guests from the different 
countries of Europe, whom we now have the honor of 
seeing assembled with us. They are messengers from a 
large number of national assemblies, who again set forth 
and make their appeal to the noblest purposes and the 
highest ideals of general public sentiment. 

We congratulate ourselves that the opportunity has 
come to us of declaring to you here at our own fireside 
and showing to you, in fact as far as we can, how near 
to our hearts lies the aim which you have set before 
you, and how highly we esteem the work which you 
each and all have done and are still doing for this as- 
suredly greatest and most weighty common concern of 
humanity — peace and brotherhood among peoples, jus- 
tice and arbitration, instead of rude violence accom- 
panied by all the horrors of war and the degradation of 
morals through generations. 

That is the condition and the means of securing free- 
dom and progress in the work of civilization and of pro- 
tection against aggression, seeing that the struggle of 
contending interests which threatens the greater states 
as much as it does the smallest is becoming ever more 
intense. 

It seems also that it is at last recognized on all hands 
that the present condition cannot continue, and that the 
greatness and might of the world in all its splendor will 
tear itself in pieces and sink in ruins, if no means of re- 
lief is found which will furnish protection against the 
disintegrating forces which the armed peace is gradually 
developing in its own bosom. 

The utterances, gentlemen, which you have made in 
your countries, have found an echo in men's hearts, and 



have opened people's eyes and ears to the calls for help 
about us which can no longer be put off. For 3'ou, 
gentlemen, that which is more powerful than all else, 
speaks — I mean the facts themselves. 

We have long wished that your word might also 
reach us, and it was a great pleasure to us when you ac- 
cepted the invitation to hold your annual meeting here. 

It is said, and rightly, that the place of holding the 
Conference is determined by the desire of increasing the 
number of your adherents, of making your peace work 
everywhere better known, of enabling the nations to 
show towards one another an open, brotherly hospitality. 
In this respect I hope you may not repent of your choice, 
and that, in spite of your long journey into the far 
North, you may retain, as a precious memory of your 
stay with us, the impressions and experiences which you 
carry away with you, and which will give you a clearer 
understanding of the relations which make the idea of 
peace and arbitration specially significant for us. 

This is a fruitful soil for your work, and here there is 
need in a peculiar manner of mutual explanations and 
enlightenment, in order to come to a right conception of 
the relations of our fatherland. 

The position and nature of our country and the history 
and development of the people which have been condi- 
tioned thereby have impressed their stamp upon the 
national character and the public life of the people. 
Its extended sea-coast, with the deep bays and the grand 
mountains keeping watch above them, its long, narrow 
valleys with their dusky forests and their mighty streams 
and waterfalls, coming down from the glaciers into the 
great gleaming inland seas, with their laughing shores 
and their broad fertile plains — all this together forms a 
variegated whole, which kindles the admiration of 
foreigners and draws hither a stream of visitors who 
with their Badeckers go through the country and then 
spread abroad its fame as the paradise of tourists. 

But the visit of such travelers is fleeting, and gives 
but little opportunity to learn to know the people, their 
labor, and the circumstances of their lives, to say nothing 
of what they have been able to accomplish in the matter 
of the cultivation and improvement of the soil, and the 
overcoming of their remoteness through the channels of 
modern commerce, — and, further, how they have made 
themselves influential among the nations in the realms 
of science, literature, art, technique, industry, and inter- 
national traffic, — so that nobody can deny them the full 
right and the capability of living their own life as an in- 
dependent people. 

The varied character of the country itself points the 
people to the duty of extending their activity, with a 
view to gain, to all possible fields of enterprise. The 
sea, the mountains, the forests, the rivers, the waterfalls 
offer them, along with agriculture, the means of develop- 
ing the country, in both an intellectual and a material 
way, as a land of civilization. All this demands courage 
and manly purpose, and deepens love of the fatherland. 
Thus has the character of the people been developed. 

I shall not mention names. But if you travel about 
and make careful observations, you will find clearly 
marked individualism along with a strong feeling of 
community of interests, an enlightened, sagacious, ener- 
getic and enduring people, with an understanding of 
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every kind of spiritual development, but above all else 
with respect for law, with love of freedom, and with a 
consciousness of themselves — a people that will not 
barter away their freedom. 

Norway is, more than other lands, a democratic com- 
munity. Democracy underlies our constitution and char- 
acterizes all our institutions. Democracy demands 
peace. That is the specific reason why the Norwegian 
Storthing, earlier than any other national assembly, ex- 
pressed its approval of your peace propaganda, and has 
stood by it until this day, and why the government has 
repeatedly given the cause its sanction. 

In recognition of this, the noble Swedish friend of 
peace, Alfred Nobel, who recently deceased, and who in 
his will has left a monument more enduring than marble, 
has shown his confidence in the Norwegian Storthing 
by entrusting to it the awarding of the prize for the best 
work in the service of the peace cause, and through the 
establishment of a Nobel Institute to further promote 
the cause by speech and writing in the future. Honor 
and gratitude be to him and to his memory, which shall 
never perish from among us. 

Your union has been in existence since 1889. In the 
year 1890 the Storthing voted an address to his Majesty 
the King, in which it was proposed that treaties should 
be negotiated with foreign Powers providing that dis- 
putes which might arise between Norway and these 
Powers should be settled by arbitration. The address 
was presented. It led, however, to no immediate result, 
and in the years immediately following, our political re- 
lations were unfavorable to taking the matter up again. 
But in the year 1897 the Storthing — and this time 
unanimously — voted an address of like contents, in 
which attention was called to the fact that in the inter- 
val the idea of arbitration had taken still deeper root in 
the consciousness of the peoples and of their directing 
statesmen, and that during this time controversies be- 
tween great and powerful nations had been settled by 
arbitration. This address the Peace Conference at The 
Hague had before it — the only one of its kind — as an 
aid in the discussion of the question of arbitration. 

Norway has no ambitions in the way of expansion. 
It desires no adventurers and no intermeddling in the 
affairs of other states. Its task is the un trammeled de- 
velopment of the means of its own internal welfare, the 
condition of which is a free and friendly intercourse 
with other lands and at the same time the preservation 
of its independence. 

Indeed, the geographical position of Norway and 
Sweden seems to predestine them to play the role of 
neutrality in the future. This position makes their duty 
easier and puts them in a condition to maintain their 
neutrality. It must, one would think, be of interest to 
the Powers that they should, under all circumstances, 
declare their purpose to maintain this neutrality inviolate, 
and that the Powers on their part should recognize this 
as a right. The more states and the larger territorial areas 
are in this way neutralized, the more security will there be 
against conflicts of the other Powers. The settled pro- 
gram of subjects which you have undertaken to discuss 
is a pledge that we are in full sympathy in this matter. 

Through the Conference at The Hague, which has 
just closed, the cause of peace and arbitration has entered 



upon a new phase, since it has now been taken in hand 
by the governments and the diplomatists. This is in 
part, at any rate, a fruit of your labor, and has contrib- 
uted something toward clearing up the question as to 
the way by which the great common goal can be best 
and most securely reached. As to this, however, it 
would be premature to draw any conclusions, and this is 
neither the time nor the place to do so. 

Your aim is a higher one. Your task is a more 
thorough and comprehensive one and demands con- 
tinued labor. It has already made progress and must 
continue to progress, often under misunderstanding and 
neglect. You have already experienced these, and such 
will be your lot in the future. But this is the strongest 
reason why you should not give up your work. To 
fear and to doubt would be to despair of humanity. 

While, therefore, with gratitude for what you have 
accomplished, I declare your Conference opened, I may 
add, with confidence, the wish and the hope that your 
future labors may be crowned with success. Beyond all 
doubt, public opinion in Europe is in favor of peace. It 
is so in our country. The benediction of those who are 
already won to your cause be with you, and may you 
be victorious. 



The Interparliamentary Peace Con- 
ference. 

Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, who has just represented 
the United States Congress in the Interparliamentary 
Peace Conference at Christiania, Norway, writes a most 
interesting account of the Conference in the Independent 
for September 7. We quote the following portions of 
his letter : 

This Conference has proved to be one of the most 
interesting and valuable in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Two things contributed greatly to its success. 
One was the enthusiastic reception given by the Nor- 
wegian government and the Norwegian people. The 
other, the remarkable success of the Hague Conference, 
which closed its deliberations just as the Union was 
beginning its sessions. 

The Norwegian group has been one of the most earn- 
est and active in the Union. Its Parliament took the 
lead in 1895, in voting 2,000 kroner for the support of 
the Interparliamentary Bureau. The president of the 
Lagthing, Mr. John Lung, and the president of the Stor- 
thing, Mr. Ullman, have both been ardent supporters of 
the Conference. When the Union accepted the invitation 
to meet in Christiania in August of this year, a hospi- 
table reception was indeed anticipated, but the most 
expectant delegate was hardly prepared for the enthusi- 
astic greeting. The government voted 50,000 kroner 
($13,500) for the entertainment of the Conference, and 
furnished free transportation on all government railroads 
for some weeks before and after the meeting. A steamer 
brought delegates free of charge from Denmark to 
Christiania, and the steamship lines from Newcastle, 
England, and from Grangemouth, Scotland, also gave 
free berths to all members. 

A dramatic and memorable feature of the welcome 
was the way in which the steamer bearing delegates 
from the Continent was received. A special steamer 



